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When John McCormack 
moved to a rural part of the 
southern United States to 
begin his veterinary practice, 
he had no idea if he would be 
accepted. After all, the 
place had never had a 
licensed animal doctor 
before. 

Within minutes of arriving, 
however, he was operating 
on his first patient. And by 
the end of his first year of 
midnight calvings, 
hound-dog dentistry and 
barnyard triage, he had 
become a vital member of 
the community. 

In pastures, kitchens and 
livestock pens, the young vet 
discovered that a calloused 
handshake is a firm 
guarantee, and neighbours 
are as welcome as outsiders 
are not. Most of all, he » 
learned that healing a sick 
animal — a sometimes 
messy and usually 
inconvenient undertaking — 
regularly improves the 
human condition as well. 
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Ss I guided the packed truck 
Kee Choctaw County that 
dreary autumn day in 

1963, I had the feeling that this 
was where I belonged. I won- 


dered if my wife, Jan, following in 


*the old station wagon, had the 


same sensation. I was sure she 
was already making plans with our 
four-year-old, Tom, and two-year- 
old, Lisa, for excursions through 
the new frontier. 

After getting a Doctor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine degree I had 
worked as a meat-factory inspector 
and assisted other veterinarians in 
their practices. With this experi- 
ence, plus having grown up on a 
small farm, I felt that I could make 
it on my own. 

Jan and I had spent months 
researching towns and counties 
that needed veterinarians. We de- 
cided to move to _ Butler, 
Alabama, headquarters of Choc- 
taw County, because there had 
never been a licensed veterinar- 
ian in that county and _ the 
economy was good. Matthew 
Sexton, the area’s official agricul- 
tural adviser, had encouraged our 
move. 

It was late afternoon when we 
arrived at Mr Sexton’s office. 
“Thank goodness you're here,” he 
declared. “Folks have been calling 
for you ever since your an- 
nouncement came out in the paper 
yesterday.” He held out a handful 
of messages. 

“I can’t believe it!” I exclaimed. 


“Well, you said you wanted a 
job. Now go to work.” 

Mr Sexton had found us a small 
house less than a kilometre away. 
Jan and I had barely begun in- 
specting it when I heard a noise 
at the side door. I looked up to see 
a man in overalls with a blanket 
clutched to his chest. A pretty, sad- 
faced girl was beside him. Tom 
opened the door wide. 

‘Is your daddy home?” asked 
the man gruffly. 

“Yes, sir, he’s right here,” re- 
plied Tom. 

“May I help you?” I asked. “I’m 
Dr McCormack.” 

“Mr Sexton said you might look 
at this sick pup,” he said, peeling 
away several layers of old quilts. 

At the bottom of the quilt nest 
was a small, skinny beagle puppy, 
no more than four weeks old. He 
was listless and weak. His gums 
were the colour of skim milk. 

The puppy was suffering from 
a classic case of hookworm, a dan- 
gerous, blood-sucking parasite. 
The puppy needed blood, de- 
worming and good nursing care. 
We hadn’t even unpacked; there 
was no way I could treat the poor 
little animal. 

“This puppy has a very serious 
infection,” I said, and suggested 
that he take the patient to a vet 
equipped to handle the emergency. 

“I thought you were a vet,” the 
men growled. I was in a fix. I 
wasn’t organized to treat this 
puppy, but I didn’t like to turn 


away my very first patient in Choc- 
taw County. Then I saw our dog, 
Mickey, at the back door. Of 
course. I could use her as a blood 
donor. 

“We just arrived not ten minutes 
before you drove up. All my medi- 
cine and equipment are still packed 
in the truck. But if you’ll leave the 
puppy here, my wife and I will see 
what we can do,” I promised. 

I saw the little girl 
and Tom smile at 
each other. I had 


to save 
that puppy. 

“Tom, catch - 
Mickey, please,” I yelled. “She’s go- 
ing to donate some blood for Pea- 
nut.” I don’t know why I named the 
pup Peanut. It just seemed to fit be- 
cause he was so small. 

A veteran blood donor, Mickey 
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didn’t even flinch when I eased the 
needle in. Within a minute I had 
the desperately needed blood. 
Then came the hard part. The little 
dog’s veins were partially col- 
lapsed, requiring me to make an 
incision to introduce the needle. 

With Jan holding the puppy on 
his back, I made a small slit in the 
skin, eased the needle into his 
flimsy jugular and started slowly 
injecting Mickey's blood. 

As we worked, I heard another 
noise at the side door. I looked to 
see a bunch of boys and a grown 
man. 

‘lm Mr Rigney, the agriculture 
teacher,” the man said, “and these 
are my students. Mr Sexton thought 
maybe you might need some help 
unloading your stuff.” 

“What a blessing!” declared Jan. 
‘Til be right ‘with you as soon as 
we finish with this transfusion.” 

“Transfusion? I never heard of 
a dog getting a blood transfu- 
sion,” said one of the boys. A 
barrage of questions followed 
while they eased into the kitch- 
en. They obviously found this 
fascinating. We dosed Peanut 
with worm medicine, gave him 
some iron, food and milk, and 
left him in the bathroom. 

After the boys hauled in furni- 
ture and boxes, we sat around 
the living room drinking iced tea 
and talking. As we rested, a yap- 
ping noise started in the 
bathroom. Tom and Lisa ran to 
check the disturbance. They were 
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back in seconds, each holding 
half of Peanut. 

“Daddy, he’s a lot better!” 

‘It looks like your first case in 
Choctaw County has been a suc- 
cess,” said Mr Sexton, who had 
stopped by to see how we were 
settling in. “Perhaps this is a good 
omen.” 

I wanted to believe that. But I 
worried that some of my new 
neighbours might have a difficult 
time believing that a 28-year-old 
veterinarian could possess any 
knowledge of practical value. They 
might well be suspicious of a new- 
comer strong on book learning but 
short on experience. I would just 
have to see. 


Sounds of Thunder 


“YOU THE cow doctor?” 
stone-faced boy asked. 

“Yes, I’m the veterinarian,” I an- 
swered, trying to smile. 

“Poppa wants you to look at a 
couple of sick cows.” 

“Sure, be glad to,” I said. 

The house was an_ old, 
wooden structure with a tin roof, 
probably built in the early 1900s. 
By the time I had rumbled up to 
the side, the porch had filled up 
with men and boys. 

“You the vet?” enquired the 
one wearing the oldest-looking 
overalls. 

“Yes, sir, ’m Dr McCormack,” I 
replied. When I shook the farmer’s 
hand, I felt the hard calluses and 
the cracked skin of his palm, a 


the 


hand that had toiled for hundreds 
of hours in the fields. 

Over the coming years I was to 
find that owners of such hands 
usually did what they said they’d 
do, and if the veterinarian or any 

_ other professional was summoned, 

_ the bill would somehow be paid. 
If a farmer felt he had been over- 
charged, however, there would be 
no invitation to return. 

“The cows are at the back, Doc,” 
‘stated the boy. 

In the muddiest part of the field 
were two white-faced cows. One 
was down, her head flat on the 
ground: Her abdomen was swollen 
to gross proportions. I could tell 
she was too sick to survive. Al- 
though still standing, the other cow 
was unsteady, and she was as 
bloated as a blimp. “Looks like she 
might have broken into the corn 
crib,” I said. “See the grains of corn 
in her manure?” 

“I had a barrel of corn soaking 
for the pigs,” explained the man. 
“I bet they got into that.” 

“That could do it. They over- 
loaded their stomachs with corn. 
Then it fermented in there, just like 
a whisky still.” 

“Can you do anything?” 

“Well, let’s pass a stomach tube 
on the one that’s standing and see 
if we can siphon out some of this 
stuff.” 

I sprinted to the car for my 
equipment: jumbo stomach tube, 
pump and a box of baking soda. 

“Why don’t you just try to get 
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her to throw up?” asked one by- 
stander. 

“Because cows don’t vomit,” I 
replied. “If she’d just throw up, I 
know she’d feel a whole lot bet- 
ter,” insisted the boy’s older 
brother. 

“Be quiet,” the farmer said. “The 
man said cows don’t vomit, and he 
knows what he’s talkin’ about. 
Now hold that cow’s head still.” 

As I eased the tube into her 
throat, the standing cow offered lit- 
tle resistance. From my position 
directly in front of her mouth, I 
continued pushing in the tube. It 
had gone down the oesophagus a 
few centimetres when she belched 
a powerful blast of odoriferous 
fumes that made my head turn and 
eyes shut. Then her innards emit- 
ted a deep rumbling noise like the 
sound of way-off thunder. As 
I turned back towards her 
head and opened my 
eyes, a massive — 
explosion ae 
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of hot, slimy and stinking material 
blasted into my face, all over my 
glasses, my overalls, even my 
shoes. I could feel the small par- 
ticles of corn and masticated hay 
as they peppered my arms and 
face. “Yipes!” yelled the older boy, 
jumping back. “What a mess!” _ 

“Thought the man said cows 
couldn’t throw up!” remarked the 
younger one. 

“Go draw some water so this 
man can get cleaned up,” the farm- 
er instructed. 

Several doglike head shakes 
slung most of the mess out of my 
ears and hair. The farmer and a by- 
stander tried to scrape it off my 
soggy overalls. As they worked, I 
again heard the warning sounds of 
thunder. 

“GET BACK! SHE’S GOING TO 
DO IT AGAIN!” I screamed. Just as 
the cow’s head went rigid, I jerked 
the tube out, and a river of the vile 
material again erupted and pro- 
jected some two metres forward. 
Miraculously this time no one was 
splattered. 

The standing cow had deflated 
like a pricked balloon. As I contin- 
ued cleaning myself up, she took a 
few steps towards a pile of hay and 
eagerly grabbed a mouthful. 

“Well, I believe that cow feels 
better,” drawled one observer. 
“But, young man, you certainly are 
a funny sight!” 

We next tried to introduce the 
tube in the downed cow, but un- 
fortunately it was too late for the 
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patient. She was about to expire. 
“Let her pass away in peace,” said 
the farmer. We moved away out of 
respect for the dying animal. 

The younger boy drew lots of 
well water. I quickly cleaned up 
and changed into a spare pair of 
overalls. Small talk ensued during 
the settlement of the bill. 

“I thought you said that cows 
didn’t vomit,” remarked one ob- 
server. 

“Well, she actually didn’t vomit,” 
I stated. I hoped to hide the ob- 
vious behind a veil of medical 
jargon. In my most professional 
manner I said, “She regurgitated 
due to reverse peristalsis.” 

There was silence. “I don't 
know what those words mean,” 
the young boy finally declared to 
his father. “But all I know is I 
saw that cow throw up all over 
that smart man.” 

Riding High 

MANY OF my clients made jokes 
about my ground-scraping station 
wagon and how it wasn’t going to 
last very long the way I was driving 
it into pastures. Our station 
wagon’s low chassis was not de- 
signed for Choctaw County’s 
wintertime roads and pastures. I 
knocked off the muffler, scraped 
the rear end going over a railway 
crossing, hung the bumper on a 
pine stump, and acquired dents in 
several spots from unruly cows and 
colicky mules. 

In addition, I was calling on 


more swine farms than I had antici- 
pated, and their odour had perme- 
ated the seats and floor mats. Jan 
and I joked that it was the aroma of 
money, but even a vet doesn’t want 
to smell like a pigsty. So before 
long I was the proud owner of a 
small, two-year-old truck with rear 
mud tyres, a spotless interior, and a 
dark-blue finish so shiny that it hurt 
my eyes. It had just 42,000 kilome- 
tres on the odometer and still had 
that new smell. 

The truck gave me a sense of 
freedom. Without fear I routinely 
plunged down logging roads and 
challenged briar-infested pastures. 
Not long after the acquisition I 
found myself alone doing emer- 
gency surgery in front of its 
headlights in a pasture at midnight. 
The procedure completed, I got 
back in, and the truck cranked 
right up, much to my delight. 

Making my way out of the pas- 
ture, I thought I spied a wet spot, so 
I accelerated slightly to get through 
it quickly. Unfortunately it was a 
very wet spot. The truck sank into 
mud right up to the axle. Fuming, I 
abandoned the vehicle, hiked one- 
and-a-half kilometres to the farm- 
house and called my wife, who 
came to get me. The next morning 
Jan deposited me at the pasture and 
then took the kids to school. 

The truck appeared to have 
sunk even deeper in the mud over- 
night, but I was determined to 
extract it myself. I reckoned if I 
jumped on the rear bumper while 
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the truck was in low gear, that 
might extricate it. 

So I rigged a remote control for 
the accelerator. I jammed a 
wooden stick on the accelerator 
and wedged it under the instru- 
ment panel to gun the rear wheels 
into motion. Then I tied obstetric 
wire around the stick and ran it out 
through the open door. My plan 
was to hold the wire until the truck 
was moving forward, and then jerk 
the stick out with the wire. At that 
point the truck would stop, or at 
least slow down. I congratulated 
myself on my ingenuity. 

I jammed the stick in place and 
let the engine race. After four or 
five strong jumps on the rear 
bumper, the truck moved slightly. 
Then, suddenly, it lurched forward, 
throwing me backward and mak- 
ing me lose hold of the wire. The 
truck started lumbering downhill 
towards one of the biggest and 
deepest ponds in all of Choctaw 
County. Never have I run so fast. 

Somehow I managed to catch 
up with the truck. I reached 
through the open window and 
grabbed the gears. Unfortunately I 
moved it into reverse, which effec- 
tively stopped the vehicle, but also 
bruised the transmission. Fortu- 
nately the truck still ran. 

I was feeling smug as I drove 
further downhill, but just as my 
confidence peaked, I noticed the 
vehicle moving slower. It failed to 
respond as I pushed down the ac- 
celerator. It seemed to be sinking 
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again, and there was nothing I 
could do. Then I discovered the 
mud was so deep I couldn’t open 
the door. 

Red-faced and angry at myself, 
I crawled out of the window, 
slipped and fell in the thick mud 
and tramped up the hill. I had 
made it to the road when Jan’s sta- 
tion wagon came around the 
curve. 

“You're stuck again, aren’t you?” 
she asked. Jan always had a spe- 
- cial gift of clairvoyance. 

She took me to Jack Means’s 
place. He was a good neighbour, 
and I asked him if he’d pull out 
my truck with his tractor. “Sure,” he 
said, adding, “as a matter of fact, 
I was going to call you. Got a sick 
cow in the pasture.” 

Jack’s old tractor soon had the 
truck out of trouble and back on 
the road, seemingly not much the 
worse, except for a loose engine 
and a transmission that had a 
funny whine. 

Ten minutes later Jack and I 
were easing my muddy truck out 
into his pasture. As we made our 
way, I noticed the old cow re- 
clining with her head crooked 
back on her side. When she 
heard us, her head shot up like a 
periscope. I could see she was 
shaking. 

Then I noted the yellow colour 
around her eyes and diagnosed it 
as a deadly bovine ailment called 
anaplasmosis. I recalled what I’d 
heard about it in veterinary school. 
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Cows so afflicted, the professor 
had said, “will often be quite vi- 
cious and will attack if provoked.” 

The instant I got out of my 
truck, the cow sprang to her feet 
and bolted towards me. I jumped 
aside to see her right horn and part 
of her head disappear into the 
lower portion of my door. 

The patient extracted her head 
from the door, staggered backward 
with eyes rolled back in.her head, 
and fell dead in the mud and wet 
grass. 

“You killed my cow!” shouted 
Jack. 

After my fast explanation of 
the pathogenesis of anaplasmosis, 
Jack appeared to accept that I 
was not the cause of the cow’s 
demise. Still, I left his farm pro- 
foundly shaken. Hours before, I 
had been driving around in a 
perfectly good truck. Now it had 
been turned into a mud-cov- 
ered embarrassment. It fff 
whined and rattled, and the / 
driver’s side door had a /f/ | 
dent in it deep enough for /// ( 
a birdbath. Se 

Jack never did offer to 
repair my truck, but he did= 
manage to tell some 200 peo- 
ple about the day he thought I’d 
killed his cow. 


Christmas Present 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and we 
were rushing to be with Jan’s folks 
and later my family. As I roped the 
last of the toys onto the station 


wagon’s rooftop carrier, the phone 
rang. A man said that his main 
hunting dog, Queenie, had injured 
a hind leg badly in a trap. 

I’m sure that spouses of vets get 
tired of going to see their hus- 
bands’ patients when on their way 
out of town or coming home from 
church, but it is often the most ex- 
pedient thing to do. 

“Let’s go! Let’s go!” I repeated 
nervously as I herded Tom and 
Lisa towards the back door. Jan 
gathered up jackets and hats, and 
I grabbed my emergency bags. 

Minutes later Jan explained to 
the kids that Daddy needed to stop 
along the way to Grandmother’s 
house for a sick dog. Even though 
they were both less than five years 
old, the children wanted to assist 
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with the examination and treat- 
ment. I liked having Tom and Lisa 


-around my home clinic or taking 


them along on animal calls. But 
this time I suggested it would be 
best if they stayed in the car and 
listened to the radio. 

We arrived at the house, and I 
found Queenie stretched out on a 
pile of straw. When I spoke to her, 
she raised her head slightly and 
licked her lips. Her eyes seemed to 
say, “Please help me.” She was frail 
and looked as if she hadn’t eaten 
for a week. 

Then I saw the leg. Her right 
hind limb was a mass of gangrene.’ 
It was a wonder she was still alive. 
Such terrible damage frequently 
occurs when dogs who range over 
long distances attempt to jump 

wire fences. Sometimes 

s-~ they become entan- 
% gled and hang up- 
side down until 
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a good Samaritan comes along or 
they somehow manage to struggle 
free. 

I took a deep breath and deliv- 
ered the bad news. 

“We've got two choices,” I said. 
“We can put her to sleep, or we 
can amputate.” 

The owner gasped, “But, Doc, 
this is my best dog!” Finally he 
agreed to let me amputate. 

Since the man had yet to elec- 
trify his home, I decided to 
perform the surgery with Queenie 
on the front porch and me standing 
on the ground. Here I am, I 
thought, out on a cold Christmas 
Eve trying to do the impossible. No 
light, a dog that’s got to have a leg 
removed, my spouse and children 
waiting in the car. A typical McCor- 
mack mess. 

I ran to the car and informed Jan 
and the kids that I’d be at least an- 
other 30 minutes. They were ready 
to travel but appeared to under- 
stand the problem. 

I retrieved my equipment and 
found the light I attach to my cap 
for working on animals at night. 
Then, with Jan handing me my sur- 
gical equipment at my side, I went 
to work. 

The owner seated himself in the 
porch swing just above us and to 
the right. During the surgery he 
nervously swung back and forth, 
humming hymns and whispering 
prayers. 

Everything went smoothly, and 
it wasn’t long before I was putting 
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in sutures. Queenie looked as well 
as could be expected, considering 
her ordeal. 

After cleaning up and giving her 
antibiotics, we placed her on an 
old quilt and carefully carried her 
to the barn, where we found an 
empty stall. We made a comfort- 
able bed out of loose grass hay and 
then gently placed her down in the 
middle of it. Then Queenie’s 
owner came out of the house car- 
rying a large box and a coin purse. 
He paid all his bills in cash, and 
tonight was no exception as he 
meticulously counted into my hand 
the amount that I had requested. 
Then he handed me the mysterious 
box. 

“Here’s a little something extra 
for you,” he said shyly. “Thank 
both of you for what you did.” 

Inside the box was a country 
ham that he had cured himself. I 
had reservations about accepting 
such a nice gift. I knew he needed 
the money it would have brought 
in town, but it was obvious that he 
wanted to give us something more 
than my fee. 

Two days later we breakfasted 
with my folks on that ham. 

We stopped to see Queenie on 
the way back home, and found her 
up and around on three legs. I left 
more medicine for her and told her 
owner to call if anything went 
wrong. 

Several weeks later I saw him in 
town, and he told me that Queenie 
was hunting at almost full speed, 


keeping up with the other dogs. 
Animals continually amaze me. 


Public Extraction 


I QUICKLY learned that even for 
practical country folk, some ani- 
mals are more than an investment. 
The bond between humans and 
their pets is a special one. There 
was no mistaking the pain in that 
man’s eyes when I_ voiced 
Queenie’s initial diagnosis, nor the 
joy in his voice weeks later when 
he told me she was doing fine. 

Word spread fast about my 
successes with pets like Queenie, 
and I began to enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being a “pretty good” 
animal doctor. That was why I 
was invited to the house of “Mr 
Jimmy” one morning. Several 
small trucks and cars were 
parked there. No doubt they had 
also been invited to “a bite of 
breakfast” and to watch the new 
vet in action. 

When Mr Jimmy appeared at 
the doorway, he said, “Come on 
in here, boy. Excuse me, Doc. 
But you do look so young.” I 
wished I appeared more mature. 
Between my shock of red _ hair 
and my lanky 182-centimetre 
frame, I probably appeared to be 
even younger than my 28 years. 
I know there were times when 
older farmers, dog owners and 
horse trainers stared at me and 
wondered aloud if they could 
trust their valued and beloved 
animals to my youthful hands. 
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That day the kitchen was full 
with at least a dozen guests. The 
table was covered with steaming 
platters of meat, eggs and gravy, 
pork chops and grits. 

“God, look at the food!” I ex- 
claimed. “You must have been 
cooking all night.” 

“I just hope it’s fit to eat,” de- 
clared Mr Jimmy’s wife, known as 
Miss Dora. I knew she had gone 
all out to give us a lavish spread, 
and we did it justice, down to the 
last morsel. 

After the meal the men filed out 
of the door towards the dog pen. 
I backed my station wagon up to 
the compound and let the tailboard 
down to use as an examination ta- 
ble for all of Mr Jimmy’s dogs. 

A dozen or so foxhounds had 
congregated at the station wagon. 
As I injected each one with rabies 
and distemper vaccines, poked 
worm pills down their gullets and 
drew blood, Mr Jimmy offered 
information about every patient. 
The spectators shook their heads 
knowingly as each history was re- 
viewed. They clearly appreciated 
dogs, especially good dogs, and Mr 
Jimmy was the chairman of the 
dog-appreciation seminar. 

“Look,” someone declared, “it’s 
old Kate. She’s next.” 

Conversation ceased as Mr 
Jimmy proudly lifted Kate, his 
finest foxhound, onto the tail- 
board. She stood in regal fashion 
while Mr Jimmy rubbed her, check- 
ing for ticks and burrs, his hands 
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finally coming to rest on a large 
pus-filled mass on her upper left 
cheek, the main reason I had been 
summoned. 

The mass was actually a 
small opening that was 
covered over with 
ugly scabs. A 
vile discharge 
was smeared 
over the side 
of her face. 

“It swel- 
led up be- 
fore it burst 
and started 
draining,” Mr 
Jimmy explained. 

“Lets:- get a 
bucket of water and 
clean it up,” I said. 
“Maybe we can figure 
this out.” 

In moments a fresh 
pail of well water had been 
drawn. A quick scrub with cotton 
and green soap made the area 
look a lot better, but confirmed 
my suspicion that the problem 
came from an infected tooth. 

An abscessed upper fourth 
premolar is a common problem 
in older, smaller dogs. The tooth 
has three roots that infect the 
sinus when they’re diseased. As 
the infection progresses into the 
sinus, it eventually ruptures to 
the outside, just as on Kate’s 
face. 

‘Doc, you ever seen anything 
like this?” Mr Jimmy asked. The 
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crowd  sud- 
denly grew silent, awaiting my 
answer. 

“Yes, sir. I believe it’s an ab- 
scessed tooth,” I replied. 

For an instant silence prevailed. 
Then the second-guessing began. 

“A tooth! Boy, can’t you see that 
thing is on the outside of the dog?” 
exclaimed one expert. 

“It’s cancer,” offered - another. 
Making a wrong diagnosis was my 
greatest fear, and in the opinion of 
the spectators, that is what I had 
done. But I was sure. 

Finally Mr Jimmy spoke. “Any- 
thing you can do about it?” 


“Well, we need to put her 
to sleep, get that tooth out 
and flush the abscess,” I re- 
plied. “Do what you've got to 

do,” he said. 

I slipped the needle in- 
side a leg vein and in- 
jected sodium pentobarbi- 
tal until she slowly col- 
lapsed on the tailboard. 

The problem I would 
have extracting the tooth 
was that it had three deep 
roots. I knew that to take out 
the tooth, it would be neces- 
sary to split itand remove one 

half at a time. So I drilled a 

hole through the tooth from 
the outside, then threaded a 
length of embryotomy wire, 
which is an ideal instrument for 
sawing into bone, through the 
hole. I attached a handle onto each 
end and started sawing to-and-fro. 

After the tooth was divided into 
two parts, I latched on to the rear 
half with my molar extractor. With 
a series of firm twists, the single- 
rooted portion eased out of its tight 
resting place. I dropped it into the 
bottom of a bucket with a resound- 
ing plink. The crowd was duly 
impressed. 

The two-rooted half was more 
stubborn. I again began the ex- 
tracting movements, but nothing 
was budging. As I probed higher 
up on the cheekbone with a pair 
of forceps, necrotic pieces of bone 
detached and fell to the ground. I 
swabbed the area with gauze 
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sponges and soon found myself 
staring into the sinus cavity directly 
at the diseased root. Suddenly, 
from the back, a gruff voice said, 
“Excuse me, Doc. I’m a riveter 
down at the shipyard, and I was 
wondering if it’d work better if you 
punched that tooth out from the 
top?” For all the cockeyed analysis 
I had heard that morning, this was 
a good idea. 

“Yeah, that might work,” I said, 
“except I don’t have a punch or a 
hammer.” Immediately a brace of 
onlookers’ dashed to their trucks, 
then raced back with their tool- 
boxes. I selected the newest 
looking punch, sloshed it around 
in some disinfectant and levelled 
the working end at the tooth root. 

After a few blows I felt the root 
collapse through its resting place in 
the jaw and heard it fall out onto 
the tailgate. I quickly packed the 
gaping cavity with gauze to stop 
the bleeding. 

“Look at the rotten spots on 
these fragments,” I declared to my 
audience. “Imagine the toothache 
she must have had!” The tooth 
parts passed from hand to hand 
with each amateur dentist issuing 
his opinion on how severe Kate’s 


-pain had been. 


Soon we had Kate bandaged 
and bedded down in the corner of 
the corn crib on a deep blanket of 
pine straw. She was beginning to 
come around. Then the spectators 
headed for their trucks. As Mr 
Jimmy and I washed the instru- 
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ments at the well, one of his daugh- 
ters came out the kitchen door. 

“Daddy, Mama says she’s got 
some tea cakes and coffee for you 
and the vet if you want it.” 

It was only midmorning. Just a 
few hours before, we had feasted 
on a breakfast fit for royalty, but 
I knew that I could not refuse the 
hospitality. Maybe just one little 
biscuit, I thought. 

Twenty minutes later I was hap- 
pily biting into my fourth colossal 
fudge-smeared biscuit. “These are 
superb!” I mumbled. “I just threw 
them together,” Miss Dora an- 
swered. “Hope they’re fit to eat.” 

As for Kate, her wound healed 
nicely and she lived to hunt many 
more years. 


Up a Tree 


WHEN I was in veterinary school, 
we had very few lectures on what 
are called “exotics,” or unusual ani- 
mals. Nearly all my training had 
been with farm animals and regular 
pets. Yet in the first months of my 
practice, I, was surprised at the 
number of people asking for help 
with pet fish, birds, gerbils, rac- 
coons and even monkeys. 

I had treated a few monkeys as 
patients, and I did not find them 
at all pleasant to deal with. It al- 
ways took half a football team to 
restrain one, and the other half had 
to divert its snapping teeth when 
my needle pierced monkey skin. 

I tolerated them for a while until 
finally I answered what was. my 
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last monkey call. “Please help me,” 
the trembling voice begged over 
the phone. “It’s my pet monkey.” 

“What’s wrong, ma’am?” 

“He’s in a big oak tree and 
can’t get down.” 

“Well, I suspect he’ll climb on 
down when he gets hungry.” I was 
just killing time, trying to figure out 
ways to avoid climbing that tree. 
Lots of people fear high places, but 
I think my fear is greater than most. 

“T live all alone. The only thing 
I have in this world is Monkey. 
Please.” 

I couldn’t say no to the woman. 
It didn’t occur to me to ask why 
she hadn’t called the fire depart- 
ment. 

When I arrived at the address, 
I found the lady out in front, 
wringing her hands and pointing - 


animatedly up into what surely 
was the tallest oak tree in the state. 

I climbed the tree, like an idiot, 
carrying a burlap sack. The plan 
was somehow to get the monkey 
into the sack and tie it shut with 
the twine in my back pocket. Look- 
ing back, I have no idea why I 
thought I’d ever be able to trap a 
monkey in a sack by myself. 

Each time I climbed closer to 
him, he’d bare his teeth and jump 
higher, just out of my reach. After 
about 20 minutes of this, I found 
myself in the upper reaches of the 
tree, on branches so slender they 
barely supported my weight. 

“Ma’am, I’m afraid I’m not going 
to catch him,” I called down with- 
out looking. 

“Oh, no,” she said, nearly sob- 
bing. “He'll die out here all alone. 
Keep trying. You’re so close. I just 
know you're going to get him this 
time.” 

I sighed and moved forward on 
the slim branch anoth- 
er metre. The mon- 
key grinned and 
hopped up 


4 higher. 
NA 
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At that point I made the mistake 
of looking down. No paratrooper 
in history ever froze at the jump 
door as solidly as I did on that 
limb. 

My voice came out in a quiet 
croak. “Ma’am, I seem to have got 
myself way out on this limb, and 
now I can’t get back. Please call 
someone to get me down.” 

“But what about Monkey?” she 
pleaded. 

I knew that what I said at that 
point is not the’kind of thing you 
should say to clients, but I couldn’t 
help it. At least it worked. The poor 
woman turned and flew into the 
house. 

In about four hours — or was 
it four minutes? — two neighbours 
ambled over, carrying a long lad- 
der. 

“Is that you up there, Doc?” one 
of them yelled up between guf- 
faws. 

“Which one’s the monkey?” the 
other one cracked, which got a 
good laugh from his companion. 

Slowly and carefully I looked 
up to the heavens for some 
blessed relief, only to see the 
stupid monkey nonchalantly 
scratching his belly. 

I was too scared to be embar- 
rassed. When I finally man- 
aged to climb down the 
“ ladder and set foot on 
‘ solid ground, however, my 
feeling of — relief was 
matched only by my hu- 
miliation. I knew that be- 
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fore nightfall everyone in Choc- 
taw County would hear of the 
monkey episode. 

Sure enough, the next morning 
I found a box on the front steps 
of my house. Inside were six packs 
of peanuts and a note: “For your 
monkey. You can have some too.” 

Well, at least I was getting 
known. 


Friendly Competition 


ON MANY calls, a certain name 
had come up, that of the area’s 
highest-regarded self-taught veteri- 
narian. And it was used with 
reverence. To preserve his privacy, 
T’ll call him Carney Sam Jenkins. | 
knew | had to pay him a visit, but 


I was not looking forward to it. I. 


worried there was going to be 
some ill will between us. After all, 
he was likely to lose some income 
because of me. 

But one day Carney Sam called 
me. “Doc, how about coming over 
to the house? I want to show you 
something.” 

“Sure,” I replied, somewhat 
taken aback by the invitation. 

When I approached the house, 
three mutts came hurtling out, their 
snarling and barking loud enough 
to disturb the dead. The station 
wagon jerked to a stop in front of 
a small concrete-block structure 
behind the house. “Taxidermist” 
was lettered unevenly in black 
paint above the door. 

“Nice building!” I yelled to the 
man who appeared, trying to be 
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heard above the dogs’ barking. | 
was staring at the building in dis- 
belief, 

“Built it myself,” he replied. 
“Shut up!” he yelled at the dogs. 

Immediately the dogs tucked in 
their tails and cowered. “I’m Dr 
McCormack,” { declared. 

“Carney Sam Jenkins,” he re- 
plied. “You getting any business 
yet?” 

“Yes, sir. More calls than I an- 
ticipated. There seems to be plenty 
of vet work around here.” 

“Yeah, me too. They just won't 
leave me alone, Doc.” Polite talk 
ensued, covering the weather, the 
condition of cows and the high 
price of veterinary service. 

Inside, Carney Sam led me to a 
corner with a small table, a shelf 
of drugs and two cages. His vet de- 
partment. In one cage was a small, 
distressed terrier with new pup- 
pies. “Doc, what do you think ails 
this dog? She’s feverish, real excit- 
able, panting hard and looks like 
she’s about to go into a spasm.” 

“How long has she been like 
this?” I asked. 

“A lady brought her in this 
morning. She said she started act- 
ing strange in the middle of the 
night. I believe she’s either poi- 
soned or got  kidneyitis,” he 
declared. 

“Kidneyitis,” I would find out 
later, was his favourite diagnosis 
for dogs. 

I thought the animal appeared 
to be suffering from an acute de- 
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ficiency of calcium, which occurs 
in dogs that have recently had pup- 
pies. “She’s got eclampsia. Are you 
familiar with that?” 

“Uh, I might have read some- 
thing about that somewhere,” he 
answered. 

I hurried to my car, got a nee- 
dle, a syringe and a bottle of 
calcium gluconate. Carney Sam 
had the little 41/2-kilo dog out of 
her cage and semi-restrained on an 
old rickety table as I walked back 
in. “Hold her tight. This has got to 
go in her leg vein, and the way 
she’s shaking it may be hard to 
hit.” I sure didn’t want to have 
trouble with the vein, especially 
with the county’s No. 1 homemade 
veterinarian looking on. I located 
a vein, said a little prayer and then 
probed it with the needle. 

“You got it, Doc! You got it!” he 
exclaimed as the needle slipped 
into the vein. I slowly injected the 
calcium. Five minutes later the last 
drop of medicine had been pushed 
into the bloodstream. Now we had 
to wait to see. We placed her back 
in the cage. 

“Doc, I’m impressed,” Carney 
Sam allowed. “I have trouble with 
those little veins. My eyes are bad, 
you know.” 

Soon the little dog, so sick just 
20 minutes before, was standing at 
the cage door, wagging her tail. 

“Why, this is wonderful!” Carney 
Sam yelled. “It’s really a miracle!” 

Presently we heard a car pull 
up outside, and a young woman 
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in her late 20s peeked around 
the door. 

“I just thought I'd come back to 
see if my little girl’s dog is any bet- 
ter,” she said quietly. “She’s really 
upset about it. We got her that dog 
when she was sick.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Carney Sam 
opened the cage door, and the dog 
made a beeline to the lady, yapping 
and trying to jump up on her legs. 

“Why, it's amazing,” -she ex- 
claimed. “She was at death’s door!” 

Looking out the window, I 
could see the little girl sitting qui- 
etly in the car. I’m sure she was 
worried about her pet. 

I watched the woman carry the 
patient out to the car. When child 
and dog spied each other, it was 
hard to tell who was happier. With 
her tail and hind end going from 
side to side a hundred times a min- 
ute, the dog was up in the girl’s 
face, trying to lick her, to yap, to 
climb higher. The happiness that 
little animal created was immeas- 
urable. It was a scene of pure 
jubilation. 

“Here is the smart man who 
saved your dog,” Carney Sam gen- 
erously told the young lady. “He’s 
the veterinarian for our county, 
and he’s going build a fine clinic 
down at Butler. I recommend him 
highly.” 

I was dumbfounded. As our sat- 
isfied clients drove back down the 
hill, I felt this visit had been a huge 
success. 

Then Carney Sam spoke. “I 
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saw the way you looked at that 
little girl and her dog. You like 
to help folks. And I believe you 
know your business. I’m going to 
do all I can to help you.” 

He stuck out a formaldehyde- 
hardened hand, and I shook it. It 
was a real lesson in how diplo- 
macy and tact make the world go 
around. If I learned nothing else 
that morning, it was that, medical 
knowledge aside, the greatest key 
to success as a veterinarian was 
caring about people as well as the 
animals I treated. 

In time I came to know Carney 
Sam not only as a self-taught vet- 
erinarian but also as a homespun 
philosopher and gifted seer. And, 
beginning that day, as a friend. 


Helping Hand 


I ARRIVED home one day to find 
a plain grey car devoid of chrome, 
whitewall tyre or any other niceties 
parked out front. The lettering on 
its door read: “United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Animal 
Research Service, Animal Disease 
Eradication Division.” Inside the 
house stood a man in a dark-grey 
suit, starched shirt and quiet tie. 
“John, this is Dr Stewart from the 
department of agriculture,” Jan 
said. “He has come to help get us 
started on the brucellosis testing.” 

The federal government, in co- 
Operation with the state, had 
established a programme to eradi- 
cate brucellosis, a livestock 
disease. Animals that tested posi- 
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tive had to be branded with a “B” 
and could be sold only for slaugh- 
ter, which meant less money to the 
owner. “Good to see you, Dr 
John,” he said. “We are so glad you 
are here in this county. We didn’t 
know how we were going to get 
all the cows tested over here. 

“I want to go over how you 
should approach these farmers to 
get them to agree to pen their cows 
and allow you to test them,” he 
continued. 

‘I'd like some pointers,” I con- 
fessed. 

“What area of the county would 
you like to start in?” 

“I thought I’d start with some of 
the cattle owners that I have al- 
ready met because they are aware 
of the testing programme,” I re- 
plied. 

‘Ym afraid that’s not how it’s 
done. The government prefers that 
you divide the county up into se- 
quential sections, do one section at 
a time and down the road in an 
orderly fashion.” 

I knew that this would be more 
difficult, since it required a lot 
more cold-calling on people who 
weren’t aware of the programme. 

“Now, which area of the county 
do you want to concentrate on 
first?” he asked, unrolling a county 
map on the coffee table. 

“Okay, let’s do this section,” I 
declared, pointing to the southeast 
quadrant. “And let’s start on Red 
Springs Road.” There weren’t a lot 
of cattle down that road, but nearly 


every family owned a few. I 
thought perhaps the word would 
spread quickly there. 

“Let’s run down now and make 
some appointments,” he said. 

I wasn’t sure that Dr Stewart re- 
ally knew how to talk with Red 
Springs Road natives. They were 
very private people, close to their 
neighbours and resentful of outsid- 
ers. These thoughts weighed on 
my mind as we motored south- 
ward in the government 
vehicle. 

“There are a few 
cows over there,” he 
exclaimed.  “Let’s 
go and see if we 
can get them lined 
up.” 

The residence 
was half hidden 
back in a grove of 
pine trees. Inside the 
doorway was a large man 
in overalls. He was not 
smiling. I did not have. a 
good feeling. I stayed a few 
steps behind Dr Stewart, since 
he was going to do all the talking, 
which was fine with me. 

“How are you today, neigh- 
bour?” exclaimed Dr Stewart. “I’m 
Dr Stewart.” 

Most rural folks I know hate to 
be called “neighbour” by someone 
who is not. They instantly assume 
the guy is getting ready to cheat 
them out of something. My father, 
also a farmer, never liked to be 
called neighbour. 
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‘Ym all right,” replied the resi- 
dent, not uncrossing his arms. 

“Pretty day for January, isn’t it?” 

‘I've seen better.” 

“What I’m here for, neighbour, 
is to offer you an opportunity to 
have your cows tested for brucel- 
losis, a highly contagious disease. 
We can do this at no cost to you 
whatsoever. All you have to do is 


get them in your barn over there,” 
Dr Stewart stated. 

“There’s nothing wrong with my 
cows,” the man said, still moving 
no part of his anatomy except his 
lips. 

“Well, you don’t know that. It'll 
take a blood sample from them to 
find that out. Actually we're requir- 
ing all cows be tested.” 

I remember wishing he hadn't 
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said that. Farmers dislike anyone 
telling them what to do. 

“On whose authority?” the man 
asked. 

“On the authority of the govern- 
ment!” replied Dr Stewart. 

The cow owner was silent for a 
while. Then in an even tone he 
said, “Get off my property!” 

After a stunned silence, this time 
Dr Stewart finally got the message. 
“Good day, sir. We won't be trou- 
bling you any more today,” he said. 
I was about halfway to the car 
when the man yelled. “Hey, Red! 
Come back here a minute.” I’ve 
been called Red all my days, espe- 
cially by those who can’t remember 
my name. “Yes, sir,” I answered, 
stopping and turning around. 

“Don’t I know you?” he asked. 

‘!'m Dr McCormack, the veteri- 
narian up at Butler,” I replied, 
hoping my voice didn’t betray my 
nervousness. 

“That’s right!” he exclaimed, 
pointing a finger in my direction. 
“Stay right there.” 

When he came back, he asked, 
“What do you think of this?” 

I turned to see a beautiful dog 
in the man’s arms. His coat was 
shiny and healthy, and his tail was 
wagging with great intensity. 

“What a fine dog, so healthy- 
looking,” I said, stroking the soft 
fur with a nervous hand. 

“Yeah, belongs to my daughter. 
You gave him a blood transfusion 
last autumn right after you moved 
to Butler. You saved his life, Doc!” 
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“Irs Peanut!” I rubbed the 
puppy’s head, making all the rou- 
tine mouth, eye and skin checks 
for signs of good health. “Yes, sir, 
1 do remember that evening.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “And by 
the way, Doc, you can test my cows 
whenever. And if you want, I'll get 
everybody on this road lined up the 
same day. But you better send that 
man with the suit away. Tell him 
we aren't fooling with anyone from 
the government.” 

After that, Dr Stewart continued 
to visit me regularly, brought sup- 
plies and offered advice. But never 
again did he offer to visit any more 
farms for me. 

Later that night, after Jan and the 
kids were all asleep, I sat quietly 
thinking about all that had hap- 
pened in the past few months. I 
realized how fortunate we were. 
Not only did it look as though I 
had the beginnings of a solid prac- 
tice, but more important, the 
people of Choctaw County had ac- 
cepted my professional ability, my 
family and me as a person into 
their homes and their lives. It was 
a wonderful feeling. 


The Children’s Hour 


“HOW COME calves don’t eat 
french fries?” 

“How does a cat purr?” 

“Why don’t horses wear clothes?” 

My son, Tom, could ask ques- 
tions faster than any little boy I’ve 
ever seen. 

I came to cherish those times 


when he was able to bombard me 
with questions. Busy veterinarians 
don’t get to see enough of their 
children. Too often they leave the 
house before the kids awaken, 
then get home after they are in bed 
asleep. One of my solutions to that 
problem was to take my kids along 
on occasional calls. Tommy was 
about four when we had one of 
our most memorable calls together. 
It was in the evening, and some- 
one had called about a calving 
problem. 

“Daddy, may I go with you, 
please?” he asked. 

“Ask your mum,” I replied. 

Jan was not pleased with the 
idea because it was getting late, but 
she finally agreed, ordering, “You 
must get home before nine.” The 
possibility of a drawn-out birthing 
crossed my mind, but I figured the 
odds for a quick job and speedy re- 
turn home were in my favour. 

Upon arriving at the farm, we 
discovered that the heifer was not 
in a pen, but was running free in 
the orchard. We got the truck 
within 15 metres of her, but as we 
got out, she started to sprint away. 

I got out my lariat, and as the 
heifer started to move, I sprinted 
out, twirled the rope over my head 
a couple of times and let it fly. The 
loop fell cleanly over her head. I 
trotted to the nearest apple tree 
and made a quick loop around it. 
Two seconds later the heifer 
stopped abruptly. 

When I glanced back at the 
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truck, I could see Tom standing on 
the seat and clapping excitedly. My 
patient restrained, I pulled the 
truck up closer and aimed its head- 
lights into the area where I’d be 
working. I made my examination 
as Tom sat watching every move. 
Since the foetus was oversized, I 
decided a Caesarean section was 
best. I grabbed a bucket and turned 
it upside down next to where I 
would be doing the surgery. “Now, 
Tom,” I ordered, “sit here and 
watch, so you can do it next time.” 

Although this was his first C-sec- 
tion, he had observed other 
surgeries on small animals, so he 
knew enough to comment on it. 

“There’s a bleeder, Daddy,” he 
advised as my incision cut an ar- 
tery. 

“The cow’s eyes are open, 
Daddy.” 

“Can’t you find the calf, Daddy?” 
as I buried both hands and arms 
inside the cow’s belly and strug- 
gled to bring the calf out. Suddenly 
the calf popped through. 

“Quick, Tom, get a towel and 
rub him real hard,” I ordered. 


“He’s wet and slippery,” Tom 
said, laughing. “And he’s shaking 
his head.” 

“That’s. good! Now keep rub- 
bing!” 

As he worked, I closed the in- 
cision and helped him get the 
mother on her feet. We had 
barely got into the truck when I 
noticed that the calf was already 
trying to nurse while the mother 
was licking him. 

When the truck pulled onto the 
road, Tom lay down. It was past 
his bedtime, and he was.exhausted 
from his exciting evening. 

Following a big yawn, he asked, 
“Daddy, how do I learn to operate 
on a mama cow and find a baby?” 

“You'll have to study hard as 
you're growing up and then go 
to a special school to learn,” I 
answered. 

He thought about that as his 
eyelids drooped, and he said, 
“Daddy, I bet you’re the best doc- 
tor in the whole world.” 

I thought about that as I drove 
home. No, not the best doctor, just 
the luckiest man. 
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Suspicious Face 
As A detective, I had to conduct house-to-house enquiries after a 
series of crimes. At one of the last houses I visited, an elderly lady 
opened the door. I told her I was from the police and showed her 
my ID photograph, which she studied carefully. “Yes, yes,” she said, 
‘T've seen him before, but I can’t remember where.” 
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— Charlie Piekema, The Netherlands 


